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3. 
THE NATIONAL REVOLUTION IN GERMANY II, 


HE process of completing the transfer of executive authority 
in Germany to the leaders of the Nazi Party may be said 
to have been effected on March 24th, with the signature of 

the Enabling Bill by President von Hindenburg. The story of the 
steps by which this transfer has been carried out was outlined 
shortly in the last issue of the Bulletin' up to the time when the 
stage was all set for the Elections to the Reichstag and to the 
Prussian Diet, and it now remains to describe the results of these 
Elections and show the way in which they have been turned to 
account by the Chancellor and his lieutenants. 


As the time for polling drew on it became evident that the Nazi 
Party, though in power, was not securing that degree of support 
necessary to obtain a majority. It was essential, therefore, for 
them to influence the floating vote, that enormous body of opinion 
that does not always register its vote and, up to that time, had not 
done so in Germany, and to ensure that this uncertain element went 
to the polls. Though an increase of the Nazi vote was to be anti- 
cipated it was feared it would not be sufficient to avoid the same 
deadlock as had occurred after the elections of July and November, 
1932, for it was probable that the other parties in the Reichstag 
would, at least, hold their own. 


Though Herr Hitler had. declared that whether the Government 
secured a majority or not, they would remain in power, he was 
anxious, if possible, to secure this majority, and the last two or 
three days prior to polling day were characterised by an inten- 
sification of the activities of the Nazis in directions which were well 
calculated to discourage the other parties. The burning of the 
Reichstag provided the Party with exactly that excuse which it 
needed for crushing its opponents, and exactly that slogan which 
would stampede the floating vote in the Nazi interest, and full 
advantage was taken of the opportunity. The number of arrests 
made on March Ist and 2nd ran into many hundreds, and it was 
noticeable that they included a large number of Socialists as well as 
Communists. It was against the Communists, however, that 
openly ruthless measures were taken. Only two days before the 
Elections, Captain Goring made a speech at Frankfurt in which he 
made perfectly clear the lines on which he and the Chancellor 
intended to proceed. He is reported as saying, ‘‘ I hereby summon 
the whole line to the onslaught on Communism. My measures will 
not be hampered by legal considerations. It is not my business in 
this matter to practice justice, but only to annihilate and extirpate. 
In future no one will enter the Government who does not come from 
Nationalist circles.” On other occasions the Minister referred to 





(1) Vide the Bulletin of March 16th, 1933. Vol. ix., No. 19. 
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the Socialists as the material from which Communists were made, 
while Dr. Frick, speaking at Frankfurt on March roth, described 
the Socialists as the Communists’ Red confederates—the root from 
which Communism had sprung. 

The Bavarian Government—though this did not save it from 
the fate of those of the smaller States—was also active in carrying 
out the wishes of Herr Hitler by prohibiting all meetings and 
demonstrations of the Communists and suspending their newspapers, 
posters and election literature, while the Party’s headquarters in 
Munich were also raided. At the same time, perhaps to show its 
independence, it also suspended three Nazi newspapers for 5 days 
“for publishing provocative articles’’ and for insulting references 
to members of the Bavarian Cabinet. 

By the day of the Election many thousands of Nazis and Stahl- 
helmers had been sworn in as auxiliary police, and there was some 
apprehension as to how they would conduct themselves at the 
polling centres. As a matter of fact, March 5th passed quietly, 
there was no intimidation at the polling booths, and the number of 
people who went to the polls was greater than ever before, over 
4 million more than at the last Election in November, 1932. The 
results of the polling were interesting in several ways, and to some 
of these reference must be made. 

In the first place, practically the whole of the additional votes 
cast appear to have been given to the Nazi Party. This Party 
obtained over 5} million votes more than in November, and of these 
4 million were transferred from the Communists—whose poll dropped 
by over that number—and a half a million came from the losses of 
the splinter parties.?. Another point of interest was that the Social 
Democrats polled practically the same number of votes as before, 
with 7,200,000, in spite of the enormous obstacles placed in the way 
of their election campaign—the offices of the Vorwdarts had been 
raided three times during the campaign, many socialist officials 
had been arrested, and nearly all their newspapers suppressed.’ 

The Communist poll fell by over one million and their seats in 
the Reichstag were reduced from 100 to 81. The Nationalists 
and the Bavarian People’s Party each gained one seat, so that it 
will be seen that the only noticeable changes were those in the Nazi 
and Communist votes. 

It is interesting, too, to glance at the percentage figures of the 
votes given to the various parties. Thus, the Nazis received 





(1) The Bavarian Government was particularly anxious to show that it was 
capable of maintaining law and order, as on this depended its claim to be free from 
interference from Berlin. (Vide the last clause of the Decree of February 28th), 
(2) The German People’s Party, for instance, secured only 2 seats as against I! 
in the previous Reichstag, while the Economic Party and the Agrarian Party also 
lost seats. 
On the eve of polling day some 2,000 arrests were made in the Rhineland 
and Westphalia, strongholds of Catholics and large working class centres. 
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44°1 per cent. of the votes cast, as compared with 33-1 per cent. 
in November, and 37°4 per cent. in July, 1932. The Nationalists 
received 7°9 per cent. of the total, so that together the two Govern- 
ment parties can claim 52 per cent. of the votes of the electorate. 
The only other figure showing any marked change was that of the 
percentage polled by the Communists, which was 16-9 in November 
and only 12:3 on March 5th. 


Another point which should be noticed is the progress made 
by the Nazis in the Catholic districts. In Cologne-Aix and 
Coblence-Tréves, which are wholly Catholic, they actually doubled 
their poll, and in Lower Bavaria they more than doubled it. This 
was at the expense of the Bavarian People’s Party, which lost 
heavily there, though making gains in Northern Bavaria.‘ The net 
result was that the Nazis became, for the first time, the strongest 
party in Bavaria, with 1,907,000 votes, against 1,206,000 for the 
Bavarian People’s Party. 


In Wiirttemberg and Baden also the Nazis made considerable 
gains, with the result that, to quote a well-informed correspondent, 
“on the whole the power of resistance of the Catholic South against 
the National-Socialist Government of the Reich is morally very 
much weaker, and the defence of the rights of the States against 
necroachments by the Reich has thereby been rendered much more 
difficult.” 


To sum up, the Nazi victory was gained almost entirely at the 
expense of the Communists, the two Catholic parties, the Centre 
and the Bavarian People’s Party, actually securing between them 
4 seats more than before, while the Socialists only lost one. And 
the smaller groups, including Dr. Stresemann’s German People’s 
Party, have almost disappeared. The net result is to give the 
Nazi-Nationalist alliance a majority of 33 in the Reichstag, with 
340 seats out of 647. 


The Prussian Diet Elections ran on somewhat similar lines. 
The Nazis increased their seats from 162 to 211, and the Nationalists 
from 31 to 43. The Social-Democrats did not hold their own so 
well as in the Reich Election, since they lost 13 seats, dropping from 
93 to 80, but the Communists actually secured 6 more than they had 
before, and now have 63 seats in the Diet. The Centre Party held 
its own. 


The chronicle of events during the three weeks following the 
Elections is one so crowded with action that to recount the successive 
steps taken by the Government would merely be to make a list of 
dismissals of the Ministers of States’ Governments ; of the appoint- 





(1) Actually, the Bavarian People’s Party polled 2-7 per cent. of the total votes, 
as against 3-1 per cent. in November, but owing to the larger aggregate poll it 
secured 19 seats in the Reichstag, one more than in November. 

(2) Vide the Economist, March 11th, 1933. 
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ments of Nazi nominees to key positions—such as those of chief of 
police ; of the arrests of ‘“‘ Marxists’ and the suppression of their 
press; and of interference with the Jews. During the first two 
weeks of March the whole of the States’ Governments were taken 
over by one means or another; Hamburg was seized by a coup d’ éat 
the very day of the Elections ; Hesse was taken over on March 6th; 
on the 8th Reich Commissioners were placed in charge of the police 
forces of Saxony, Wiirttemberg, Baden and Schaumburg-Lippe, 
and on the next day General von Epp took control as Police Com- 
missioner for Bavaria.!' The resignation of the whole Government 
of Saxony took place on March roth, that of Hesse on March 13th, 
and Wiirttemberg on March 15th. Bavaria was still making a 
show of resistance, though a half-hearted one. When General von 
Epp took over the police, Dr. Held telegraphed to the Chancellor 
protesting against the step and denying that the state of public 
safety in any way justified intervention under the Emergency Decree 
of February 28th.* But his powerlessness was shown when outrages 
were committed against the persons of members of his Government 
—on March roth the Bavarian Minister of the Incerior and the 
leader of the Bavarian People’s Party were taken forcibly to the 
Brown House at night for examination, and after Count Arco-Valley 
had been arrested at Munich on a charge of plotting an attempt on 
the life of the Chancellor, and a number of leading citizens of the 
city had also been placed in custody on other charges (e.g., for being 
in touch with persons working for the separation of Bavaria from the 
Reich), Dr. Held resigned. With his resignation disappeared the 
last of the old internal frontiers, and Germany stands united for the 
first time since Charlemagne. 

Some reference must also be made to the treatment accorded 
to the Jews, since this has had important repercussions abroad. 
Though the Government claims that forcible interference with 
Jewish shops and with individuals has ceased, the statements of 
its own spokesmen are not reassuring on the subject of the policy 
which is to be pursued in the future. Thus, while official statements 
have been made containing assurances that Jews as such would not 
be subject to discrimination, and that action had been taken against 
them because they were Socialists and atheists and not because 
they were Jews, responsible Ministers and officials have used words 
in public speeches which can have only one meaning. Dr. 
Hanfstaengel, who, of all the inner circle, is probably the closest to 
the Chancellor, said the other day that the removal of Jews from 
influential positions would continue “ until the house is cleansed, 
but not by means of a pogrom,” and he added; ‘‘ The Jews have 
methodically destroyed and rendered despicable what is holy to 





(1) It was not until March 16th that Dr. Held, the Premier, resigned, and General 
von Epp assumed control of the Government. 

(2) For particulars of this see the Bulletin of March 2nd, 1933, pages 15-1° 
Also the Bulletin of March 16th, page 9. 
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Germans. What is happening now is the result of Jewish Godless 
propaganda.” Captain Géring has been more violent in tone. 
The day after attacks had been made on multiple shop and fixed- 
price stores he referred scornfully to suggestions that he should 
intervene to protect them. What more had happened, he asked, 
than that “‘ we Germans said ‘Germans, don’t buy from Jews ; 
buy from the Germans.’ They tell me I ought to use the police. 
Indeed, I will use the police and ruthlessly, wherever the German 
people is being injured. But I refuse to admit that the police are a 
defence squad for Jewish stores.” 


More serious has been the interference with the work of Jews 
in the Judiciary. At Breslau, on March r1th, bodies of S.A. turned 
the Jewish Judges and counsel out of the Law Courts, and a week 
later it was announced by the Angriff that the Nazi Commissioner 
for Berlin had ordered the Jewish doctors in Berlin to be relieved 
of their duties and their contracts cancelled at the first opportunity. 
It was also reported that on the same day (March 18th) the clearance 
of Jewish judges from the Berlin Courts had begun. 


That this policy is largely due to the identification, in the minds 
of Hitler and of his lieutenants, of the Jewish element in the business 
world of Germany with Socialist ideas is shown by statements such 
as that which appeared in the Angriff on March 6th. In restating 
the doctrine symbolised by the swastika the paper wrote :— 


‘ The Jews have given us not only international capitalism, whose 
high finance has ruthlessly thrown chains round Germany’s neck, but, 
and above all, Marxism. Hence our struggle against Marxism and 
the Jews . . . The honest German merchant collapsed under 
the burden of taxation, war tribute, social services and interest rates, 
while the Jewish vampire heaped up millions upon millions by black- 
mail, trickery and swindling. It was this Jewish spirit which fomented 
the class war idea, to divert the people from the rascalities of the 
Jewish race. While the Germans fought with one another, the Jews 
exploited the German nation, either as so-called labour leaders or as 
international high financiers or as common swindlers.”’ 


This point of view was confirmed by Captain Géring when, on 
March 26th, he told the representatives of the foreign press that 
Jewish officials had been dismissed only because they were Socialists, 
but the attitude of mind revealed by the Angriff article (the author- 
ship of which has been attributed to Dr. Goebbels) suggests a 
naivity similar to that which is responsible for the policy of autarchy, 
and which augurs ill for the future of the economic policy of the 
Reich Government. Apart from this, it is difficult to reconcile the 
declarations of Captain Goring and other Ministers that the Jews 
as such have not been treated unjustly with the actions of individuals 
such as the Bavarian Minister of Justice, who has decided that 
Jewish Judges are to be excluded from all criminal law courts and 
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disciplinary courts throughout Bavaria and that Jewish advocates 
are not to be allowed to act as prosecuting counsel. * 


















































As far as the question of ill-treatment by violence of individual H 
Jews is concerned definite action has been taken by the Government gr 
to prevent excesses. There is little doubt that many of the stories = 
of murders and torture are without foundation, but, as far as can ha 
be judged from the reports published, there is also little doubt that th 
a number of outrages have occurred. On two occasions, on March — 
roth and on March 12th, the Chancellor issued appeals to his followers ha 
to preserve discipline and to desist from all ‘‘ individual actions,’ ~ 
and two days later the press correspondents in Berlin were able to for 
report a marked diminution of these excesses for the first tlme since out 
the Elections. ThreeS.A.men who had broken intoa Jewish business Cor 
man’s house and committed theft were arrested and punished, but 
it was remarked that the punishment given was for the theft, and inte 
that no case has occurred of any retribution being inflicted upon the and 
individuals who have been guilty of unprovoked attacks on Jews and 
and Communists accompanied by physical injury and destruction of cont 
property. had 

To turn to the Enabling Bill and the statements of the policy and 
of the Government; just as, in the case of the Elections, full the | 
advantage was taken of the incendiary attempt at the Reichstag, was 
so, previous to the formal opening of the Reichstag, the announce- 
ment of the discovery of a plot to assassinate the Chancellor at T 
Munich came at a moment which played into the Government's C 
hands. The Reichstag opened its formal session on March 2ist, T 
and the day before that the Munich Police President published a Is 
statement that three ‘‘ Chekists ’’ had been seen placing bombs near pa 
the Wagner Monument, by which Herr Hitler was to pass later in of 
the day. They had taken flight on the arrival of the police and had ™ 
not been caught, but the bombs had been secured. TI 

Conditions were, therefore, favourable for the acclamations they : 
with which the President and the Chancellor were received at the J “"Y 2 
inaugural meeting of the Reichstag on March 21st. The President J °" the 
read his Message to the House, after which Herr Hitler delivered Th 
the Government’s reply, but he confined himself to generalities. J also b 
Captain Goring, who was again elected Speaker, was more interesting. J said H 
In opening the regular session he made a speech in which he stated J made 
categorically that Weimar had been overcome. Henceforward J exist f 
the spirit of Potsdam would inspire them, the spirit which had J econon 
enabled them to hold a world of foes at bay for four years. Now # not pu 
they saw for the first time since 1918 the dawn of a new era, after H State-c 
14 years of shame, dishonour and want. nag 

ey 

(1) Vide the Times of March 27th, 1933, which also stated that the head of the Seogray 
Munich municipal schools had declared that no Jewish child would be allowed to 
attend a Christian school, and that Jewish doctors would no longer be “ let loose “Tah 
on German children.” Chronoio 
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The Reichstag then adjourned until March 23rd, when it met 
to hear the Chancellor’s statement introducing the Enabling Bill. 
His speech was too long for anything like an outline of it to be 
given, but there are one or two important points which may be 
mentioned here.: In the first place he claimed that never since 1919 
had more than a fraction of the German people genuinely accepted 
the Weimar Constitution, though Government authority had been 
unscrupulously used. The economic tendency during this period 
had been constantly downward, and the object of the Government 
would be to eliminate from the national life the elements responsible 
for this and prevent them from ever rising again. The natural 
outcome of the liberalism of the past century, he remarked, was 
Communism. 


Coming to the subject of the Bill, Herr Hitler said they did not 
intend to abolish the Federal States, but would take measures now 
and for ever to assure the unity of political intentions in the Reich 
and States. The Bill was necessary, however, because it would 
contradict the spirit of the national resurgence if the Government 
had to bargain and beg for the approval of the Reichstag for each 
and every one of its actions; but they did not intend to abandon 
the Reichstag. They would only make use of the Bill in so far as it 
was vitally necessary ; and he concluded :— 


“The position and rights of the President remain untouched. 
The existence of the States is not threatened. The rights of the 
Churches are not diminished nor their relation to the State altered. 
The number of cases in which recourse must be had to such a Bill 
is limited ; but the Government insists the more firmly that it be 
passed. The Government will regard its rejection as a declaration 
of resistance : now, Gentlemen, you may yourselves decide for peace 
or war.” 


The question of a monarchist restoration, said the Chancellor, 
they regarded as, at present, indiscutable, and they would consider 
any attempt of individual States to solve this problem as an attack 
on the unity of the Reich, and would act accordingly. 


That part of the speech which dealt with economic policy must 
also be referred to. The Government’s acts in the economic sphere, 
said Herr Hitler, would be governed by one law: the people is not 
made for the economic system and the economic system does not 
exist for capital, but capital serves the economic system, and the 
economic system the people. In principle, the Government would 
not pursue the economic interests of the German people through a 
State-organised economic bureaucracy, but through the vigorous 
promotion of private enterprise and respect for private property. 
They would, in principle, avoid economic experiments. The 
geographical situation of Germany, a country poor in raw materials, 





(1) An outline of the principal passages in the speech will be found in the 
Chronology, page 17. 
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did not permit of complete self-sufficiency. They knew that 
Germany needed connections with the world and that the sale of 
German goods in the world fed millions of their countrymen. But 
so long as a settlement of their foreign debts consonant with their 
capacity was denied to them, the foreign exchange control would 
have to be continued, and the barrier against the flight of capital 
abroad maintained. 

When the vote was taken on the Enabling Bill the Social- 
Democrats were the only party to vote against it, and the 441 
Government votes included the Catholic group and the “ splinter” 
parties as well as the Nationalists. 

The passing of the Bill closes the period of government by 
Presidential decree, inaugurated by Dr. Briining three years 
ago. Hereafter Herr Hitler may for 4 years, without the assent of 
Parliament, make and promulgate laws, even if they deviate from 
the Constitution, enact the Budget, take up loans, and conclude 
treaties—other than alliances—with foreign Governments. The 
President of the Reich has relinquished his obligation to promulgate 
such laws and his power of caveat or postponement, but he retains 
his other rights under the Constitution, including the emergency 
powers of Article 48, the formal representation of the Reich, and the 
last word in the conclusion of alliances, the declaration of war, and 
the conclusion of peace. 

There remain two measures taken by the Government of which 
some mention must be made. These are, the superseding of Dr. 
Luther by Dr. Schacht as President of the Reichsbank, and the 
establishment of the Ministry of National Enlightenment and 
Propaganda, under the direction of Dr. Goebbels. Dr. Luther 
resigned on March 16th,' and two days later his successor Dr. Schacht 
broadcast a statement containing a carefully worded reference to 
financial policy. He said that ‘‘ foreign countries may rest assured 
that we recognise our commercial indebtedness in full,’’ but he 
reproached those foreign countries with refusing to accept German 
goods, without touching on the pertinent question of the effect of 
recent German trade policy. He attributed much of the difficulty 
of their economic position to deliberate foreign political influences 
accentuating the weakening effect of the ‘‘ false foreign loan policy ' 
which had been pursued by previous German Governments, and 
said the collapse of the Credit-Anstalt was ‘‘ the deliberately brought 
about result of a policy directed against Germany.”’ 

The appointment of Dr. Goebbels as Minister for Propaganda 
is likely to have interesting results. In a statement to the press on 
March 15th the Minister described the third estate as a piano Ol 
which the Ministry could play—or rather, signified his intention 0! 
developing it into that instrument. He would work also througl 
the wireless, the theatre, the film, active propaganda, and popular 





(1) Dr. Luther has since been appointed Ambassador at Washington. 
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instruction, and as to the last of these he hoped by his activity in 
this field ‘‘ to reach the point where the whole nation would think 
unitedly and at which there would be only one public opinion.’” 


The story of the so-called “‘ cleaning up” and “ settling up for 
the most accursed crime in German history,’”’ to quote Captain 
Géring, is not yet complete, but space will not allow of further 
reference here to measures such as the alteration in the German 
military standard, the attempt at interference with the Berlin Bourse, 
the disbandment of the Reichsbanner and the “ Iron Front” in 
certain States, and other similar steps. But a word must be said 
of the amnesties granted to political offenders in Prussia, since among 
the results of these was the immediate release of the five men 
convicted of the murder of an alleged Communist at Beuthen last 
August.*- The order issued by the Commissarial Minister of Justice 
for Prussia on March 16th provided for a re-examination of cases in 
which individuals had “ in the struggle for the national! resurgence 
committed offences leading to conviction or the institution of 
proceedings.’’* They were, as far as possible, to have their sentences 
remitted and warrants against them cancelled, and it is not difficult 
to imagine the encouragement which such an order must give to the 
unruly elements in the Nazi movement to regard themselves as 
almost above the ordinary operations of the law. On the other 
side it must be recorded that the Chancellor has twice recently 
issued strongly worded appeals to his followers to preserve discipline 
and refrain from unlawful actions, and there is reason to believe 
that on the day of the amnesty’s appearance he circulated an order 
privately in very strong terms to the effect that his movement must 
show the world that it knew how to obey, and that unauthorised 
actions must be stopped. It cannot be said, however, that the 
telease of persons guilty of outrages such as the Beuthen murder 
is calculated to inculcate a sense of responsibility or respect for 


justice and fair play. 
H.L. 


J.W.W.-B. 





(1) This statement is reminiscent of a remark by a Soviet Commissar regarding 
the methods used in the U.S.S.R.; “ People believe what they are told, and we 
intend to tell them.”’ 


(2) It was at the special request of the Chancellor that they were released. 
(3) On March 22nd the President also signed an amnesty for “‘ political offences 
committed in the struggle for the national resurgence.” 
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CHRONOLOGY. 


Austria. 

March 15th.—A meeting of a number of Deputies was held in the 
Chamber under the chairmanship of the Deputy Speaker, in spite of the 
prohibition of the Government. (About 40 Socialists and a few Pan. 
German Deputies entered the building before the hour notified and before 
the police arrived.) 

The Government issued a statement to the effect that they had given 
orders that the police were to prevent the meeting at the hour for which 
it had been called, and this had been achieved. The Session, therefore, 
did not bear the character of a regular meeting and had not been held. 

March 16th.—The President of the Vienna police resigned. 

March 17thThe Bundesrat met, but the Government issued a 
communiqué stating that whatever decisions it might take, it would 
ignore them. 

March 18th.—An emergency decree was issued summoning to the 
colours 3,000 recruits and 3,500 soldiers on the reserve. 

Attacks were made on Socialists and on their papers by Heimwehr 
men in several places, and in Vienna two newspaper offices were damaged. 
The Arbeiter Zeitung was confiscated for criticising the Government. 

The Bundesrat passed a resolution condemning dictatorship and 
demanding a return to Parliamentary Government. 

March 20th.—The Government issued two decrees, one authorising 
the issuing of a loan to an organisation, connected with the National 
Bank, with the character of a reconstruction corporation ; and the other 
annulling the salary agreements of the bank employees and reducing 
pensions and the salaries of directors and staffs. The value of the loan 
was 140 million schillings, and it was to be used for buying industrial 
assets, acceptances and stocks, and also to permit the creation of industrial 
opportunities. 

President Miklas replied to the appeal of the Bundesrat against the 
measures of the Government, declaring his willingness to issue a decree 
modifying the rules of proceedings of Parliament in such a way that 
Parliament would regain its ability to function. Such measures, however, 
could only be taken after an agreement between the parties, which would 
necessitate the establishment of a sub-committee of the Hauptausschuss 
(chief committee of Parliament, an inter-party body). 

March 21st.—Sixteen men of the Socialist Republican Defence Corps 
were acquitted of murder during a shooting affray between National- 
Socialists and Social Democrats on October 16th, 1932 (Nazis demon- 
strating in a working-class district had been fired upon from a Socialist 
club and 3 people killed and over 70 wounded). 

March 22nd.—Demonstrations were made at the University 
Vienna by National-Socialists in protest against the acquittal. 


China. 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

March 15th.—Heavy fighting was reported to be taking place at 
Hsifengkou, in the Great Wall, and the Chinese claimed to have defeated 
a Japanese brigade. The Chinese commander, Sung Che-yuan, was 
leading a battalion of “ Big Swords’ and had altogether about 30,000 
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troops under him. He was reported in Peking to be acting independently, 
thus placing Chiang Kai-shek in a difficult position. 

March 20th.—Further fighting near Hsifengkou was reported and 
the Japanese claimed to have occupied Shahochiao, 5 miles inside the 
Great Wall, on the road to Peking. 

March 21st.—It was learnt in Shanghai that Notes had been exchanged 
between the Foreign Minister and the heads of the Legations concerned 
extending for 3 years, as from April 1st, the Agreement between China, 
the U.K., France, the U.S.A., the Netherlands, Norway and Brazil 
relating to the re-organisation of the former Provisional Court in the 
International Settlement. (The Agreement was concluded in February, 


1930.) 


Czechoslovakia. 

March 25th——The Permanent Council of the Little Entente, meeting 
at Geneva, issued a statement declaring that it was of opinion that all 
collaboration between States which made its goal the establishment of 
friendly relations between them was desirable and salutary, but it could 
not admit that the cause of good relations between the various countries 
was helped by agreements which had for their aim the disposal of rights 
belonging to other States, whether such agreements obliged their signatories 
to take concrete decisions, or whether the purpose was that the signatories 
should exert pressure on countries which were not parties to the agreements. 

It was impossible to dispose either directly or indirectly of the 
property of others, and the States of the Little Entente “‘ formulate at 
once the most explicit reserve towards the eventual conclusion of such 


agreements in all that might concern their rights and policy.” 


France. 

March 19th.—M. Bonnet in London and issue of statement. (See 
Great Britain.) 

March 21st.—Mr. MacDonald and Sir John Simon arrived in Paris 
and discussed with the Premier and Foreign Minister the questions dealt 
with in Rome. A communiqué was issued stating that the French 
Ministers had thanked their colleagues for the information which they 
furnished and “‘ affirmed their desire to see established in the interest of 
peace, within the framework and in the spirit of the League of Nations, 
a loyal co-operation between the four European Powers who are per- 
manent members of the Council of the League.” 

Mr. MacDonald made a statement to the press, pointing out that 
the communiqué was to be regarded as a statement made by the French 
Ministers. He had gone to Rome with a plan, and Signor Mussolini had 
also produced one. The views he had gathered in Rome and Paris were 
now being surveyed for the purpose of devising the best method of 
creating a more neighbourly feeling in Europe. They were thinking of 
Europe and trying to act for Europe, though they had assurance that their 
ideas of the best way to bring peace to the world were favourably viewed 
in the United States. Their efforts were being watched with sympathy 
there and they would receive all the assistance that could be given 
consistently with American conditions. 

The French Ministers were very responsive to his proposals; it was 
hecessary to remember that it was all being done with the framework and 
in the spirit of the League. The four countries taking the initiative had a 
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special responsibility for the status and continuity of the League’s policy : 
they were also the four which would have to bear the brunt of the work, 
if the worst came. 

March 23rd.—Replying to a Socialist deputation regarding the Paris 
and Rome conversations, the Prime Minister was understood to have 
expressed the view that the proposed pact would mean that France would 
be confronted by two Powers which were pursuing a policy of treaty 
revision and would, therefore, be dependent on Great Britain as arbiter. 
A group of 4 Powers would be less satisfactory than the existing organisa- 
tion of the League, where the smaller Powers enjoyed equality of status, 
and where on that account, conflicts could be settled without going outside 
the framework of the existing treaties. 

M. Daladier was reported to have declared that he would not in any 
case abandon the smaller Powers, particularly the Little Entente, and 
would not recognise the principle of a hierarchy of Powers, in place of 
that of equality before the League. 

March 26th.—Speaking at a dinner to the foreign press associations 
in Paris, M. Paul-Boncour said that the time had come for action (as 
regards the international situation) rather than for words—the discreet 
and silent action of diplomacy rather than disturbing public manifesta- 
tions. If the Disarmament Conference failed, rearmament, even without 
armed conflict, would bring financial ruin to the world. 

As regards the British draft convention, they hoped the proposals 
might form a basis for agreement, but this could come about only if they 
were content first of all to consolidate acquired results. It might be 
disastrous to throw a new and agitated issue into these delicate dis- 
cussions, and rearmament in any quarter was_unthinkable as part of a 
disarmament plan. 

The proposals brought back from Rome might be regarded as a 
possible element of appeasement on the strict understanding that they 
were applied within the framework of the League, and that equality 
of status of all members of the League was preserved. 


Germany. 

March 15th.—A Presidential decree was issued ordering the removal 
from the Reich military standard of the small inset Republican tricolour. 
The President, in his order, said that he had given visible expression to 
the inward affinity of the fighting forces with the resurgent national 
forces of the German people. 

Dr. Goebbels was appointed Minister for National Enlightenment and 
Propaganda, and in a statement to the press he outlined his plans for 
concentrating the direction of active propaganda through the press, 
wireless, the film, the theatre and popular instruction. 

It was learnt that the Polish and Czechoslovak Governments had had 
to protest through diplomatic channels against the molestation of their 
nationals during the previous ten days, and it was reported that over 
100 Poles of Jewish extraction had complained of arrest and maltreatment. 

The Mayor and other officials of Kehl were deposed by the Nazis. 
In Munich the editor of a well-known paper was arrested on a charge 0! 
Bolshevist activities. 

A Nazi-Nationalist Government was formed in Wiirtemburg with 4 
Nazi Premier. 

March 16th.—The Prussian Minister of Justice issued an ‘‘ amnesty 
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order,”” under which many of the persons who had recently committed 
misdeeds for ‘‘ patriotic motives ’’ were to have their cases “‘ urgently 
revised,’ and be pardoned when possible. The order concluded: “ Now 
that the national revolution has triumphed, and now that all State 
organisations are certain of carrying out the will of the National 
Government, no more acts punishable by law will in future be excused 
or tolerated.” 

Dr. Luther resigned the Presidency of the Reichsbank and was 
succeeded by Dr. Schacht. 

Dr. Held, the Bavarian Premier, resigned and his office was taken 
over by General von Epp. 

The circulation of the New Statesman and the Week-End Review was 
forbidden throughout the country for 6 months. (They had published 
articles regarding the origin of the burning of the Reichstag.) 

March 17th.—The Government issued orders suspending all monetary 
transactions with Czechoslovakia, on the ground that the latter country 
had recently ordered the suspension of “ transfer ”’ of all payments to 
Germany, without previous consultation, and had ordered payment on 
German account to be made to collective accounts at certain Czech banks. 

Following interference with a Socialist Deputy in the Baden Diet, 
who fired at and killed a policeman, all the Socialist and Communist mem- 
bers of the Diet and Socialist and Communist members of the Reichstag, 
living or staying in Baden, were placed under “ protective arrest.”” Their 
entire press was suppressed. 

Further cases occurred of eminent Jews being dismissed from their 
posts or otherwise interfered with. 

The Soviet Ambassador left Berlin on a visit to Moscow. Pravda 
and Izvestia were forbidden throughout the country. 

In Hesse the police commissioner disbanded and proscribed the 
“Tron Front,” the Reichsbanner and all other “ Marxist ’’ political 
organisations. 

Dr. Hugenberg issued an order placing the Berlin Bourse under 
Government control. 

March 18th.—Dr. Schacht broadcast a statement on the financial 
situation in which he referred to the “ false foreign loan policy ” of the 
previous Governments, the weakening effect of which had been accen- 
tuated by deliberate foreign political influences. The Reichsbank’s 
gold and foreign exchange reserve had been reduced to one-ninth of the 
figure of 3 years before. The failure of the Credit-Anstalt had been 
followed by the calling in of almost all foreign short-term credits and 
Germany had repaid about 10,000 million marks in 2 years. Even this 
achievement did not save her from being compelled to control foreign 
payments, and to this alone she owed the maintenance of the stability 
of the mark. 

He added that Germany would recognize her commercial indebtedness 
in full. 

An emergency decree was issued, dealing with taxation, and pro- 
longing official salary cuts for at least a year. 

A further large number of Socialist and Republican officials were 
retired all over the country, while orders were also issued that all Jews 
should be removed from the staffs of hospitals and law courts. In Baden 
the pension rights of a Roman-Catholic and two Socialist Ministers were 
cancelled. 
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March 20th.—An alleged plot to assassinate the Chancellor was 
disclosed by the Munich Police President, who stated that three bombs 
had been seized. He also informed the press that a concentration camp, 
to hold 5,000 political prisoners, was shortly to be opened in Bavaria. 

President von Hindenburg issued a manifesto in connection with the 
ceremony of the opening of the Reichstag, ‘‘ which,” he stated, “ more 
than any of its predecessors since the end of the Great War pledges itself 
to the national and martial State . . . out of downfall Germany is struggling 
upward again to national strength in the spirit of those who fought and 
fell for the nation and the Fatherland.” 


March 21st.—The President attended a service at the Garrison Church 
at Potsdam, which was held as a dedication of the new Reichstag, and 
read a message in which he said he had dissolved the old Reichstag so 
that ‘‘ the German people might themselves define their attitude towards 
the Government of national concentration called together by me. In the 
election of March 5th our people gave their support by a clear majority 
to the Government in whom I put my confidence, and by so doing gave 
them the constitutional foundation for their work.” He concluded by 
saying, ‘‘ May the spirit of this historic place also inspire the generation 
of to-day, may it free us from self-seeking and party strife, and draw us 
together, conscious of our national greatness and spiritually revived for 
the good of a united, free and proud Germany.”’ 

The Chancellor, who read the reply of the Government, said the 
revolution of 1918 had brought to a close a struggle into which the nation 
had entered with the most sacred conviction of defending its freedom and 
therewith its right to live. For neither the Kaiser, nor the Government, 
ner the people had wanted the War. Only the disintegration of the 
nation compelled a weak generation, against its own conscience and 
against its most sacred inward conviction, to accept the assertion of 
German war guilt. 

This collapse had been followed by decay in all spheres, and worst of 
all was the destruction of faith in the nation’s own strength, and the 
degradation of traditions. Crisis after crisis had shaken the people. 
But the rest of the world had not become happier and wealthier through 
the political and economic bleeding of an important member of its 
commonwealth. From the crazy theory of lasting victors and vanquished 
had sprung the madness of reparations and, in consequence, the world 
economic catastrophe. 

The President had entrusted the leadership of the Reich to the 
‘““ Young Germany,’ the new rally of Germans who sought to shape their 
own people into a new community and “ in an unparalleled uprising it 
has restored the national honour in a few weeks, and . . has consummated 
the marriage between the symbols of the old greatness and of the young 
force.” 

The Reichstag session began in the Kroll Opera House, the Socialists 
being fully represented. Captain Géring was elected President by 
acclamation, as were the three Vice-Presidents (Centre, Nationalist and 
Nazi). 

Captain Géring, after referring to the “ accursed crime’”’ of the 
Reichstag burning, said they were living in great times. The holy fire 
of the national revolution had seized the German people. The first 
Reichstag had been opened on March 2ist, 1870 and the unity and 
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solidarity of the people, their common sentiment and thought in all great 
questions must now be reconstructed. 

They should render thanks that 14 years ago, amid chaos and collapse 
‘4 man undertook to restore this belief and hope in a coming Reich. 
By a mighty struggle against terrorism and suppression his movement 
had grown from 7 men to 1,000, to 10,000, to millions . . . now we see 
for the first time the dawn of a new era.”’ Weimar had been overcome, 
and it was symbolic that the new Reichstag had found its way back to 
Potsdam. The spirit of Potsdam would inspire them thenceforward, 
the spirit which had enabled them to hold a world of foes at bay for 4 years. 

March 22nd.—A Nazi press statement was issued pointing out that 
“ the national revolution, compared with other revolutionary convulsions, 
has passed off with admirable discipline and order.”” It went on to say that 
“the parties must themselves take the responsibility for the inevitable 
consequences if they deny Herr Hitler’s Government the mandate for an 
uninterrupted work of reconstruction. The decision of the Reichstag will 
not decide the fate of the Government but of the parties themselves ; 
the non-acceptance of the Enabling Bill would mean a challenge that the 
Government would at once take up.”’ 

The Reichstag Procedure Committee rejected a Socialist motion to 
release the 11 imprisoned Deputies and passed two Government motions. 
The first gave the Speaker power to exclude for 60 session days any 
Deputy absenting himself, and the second provided that members so 
excluded should nevertheless count, for quorum purposes, as present. 

The Prussian Diet met and elected a Nazi as Speaker. Herr Kube, the 
Nazi leader, greeted Austrian Nazis, who were present in the gallery, and 
said the Nazis were Pan-Germans, and would only consider their aim 
achieved when “ all Germany and all Germans were united.”’ 

The President signed an amnesty for “ political offences committed 
in the struggle for the national resurgence,” understood to mean all those 
whose crimes were considered to have been committed from patriotic 
motives. 

The Mayor of Munich was forced to resign and a Nazi City Councillor 
was appointed. He decreed that Socialist City Councillors were to be 
removed from committees and deprived of all direct share in municipal 
administration. It was stated that all Socialist Mayors in Bavaria were 
to be dismissed at once. 

March 23rd.—After the Chancellor had made a speech, introducing 
the Enabling Bill, in which he invited the Reichstag to decide “‘ for peace 
or war” with the Government, the Bill was passed by the Reichstag by 
441 votes to 94. It was then approved by the Reichsrat without debate. 

In his speech Herr Hitler ascribed the “ decay of the nation”’ to 
Marxist fallacies, and promised an inexorable battle against Communism. 
The firing of the Reichstag was but a sample of what Europe might 
expect from this devilish doctrine of destruction ; the incendiary and his 
associates would be publicly executed. 

The Government did not intend to use the Enabling Bill to abolish 
the Federal States, but to ensure unity of policy in the Reich and in the 
States. They regarded the question of a monarchist restoration “at 
present ” as indiscutable ; they would consider any attempt of individual 
States to solve this problem individually as an attack on the unity of the 
Reich. Sedition and treason would in future be “burnt out with 


barbaric ruthlessness.”’ 
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As regards foreign affairs, he said the Reichswehr was the only really 
disarmed army in the world. Germany had waited for years for the world 
to redeem its promise similarly to disarm. It was the sincere wish of the 
Government to refrain from an increase in armaments if foreign countries 
were at least disposed to carry out their obligations radically to disarm. 

He thought three things were necessary for a solution of the world 
crisis ; a political régime of unchallengeable authority in Germany; a 
‘long-term consolidation of peace by the really great national Powers, 
in order to restore the mutual confidence of the peoples”; and the 
victory of reason in international economics, together with “ general 
international relief from reparations and impossible debt and interest 
commitments.” 

The British Government’s attempt to bring the Disarmament Con- 
ference to decisions showed a sense of responsibility and good will and 
Italy had shown understanding for the national revolution in Germany. 
He attached the greatest importance to Signor Mussolini’s plan, and 
indicated the readiness of the Government to co-operate with Italy, 
France and Great Britain in a common search for a solution of the problems 
on which the fate of Europe depended. The Government, he said, was 
‘ ready to hold out its hands in a spirit of sincere understanding to each 
nation which is prepared to wipe the slate clean of the sad past.”’ 

With Russia they desired friendly and useful relations, but the fight 
against Communism was an internal affair in which they would never 
tolerate interference from outside. 

Other points mentioned by the Chancellor were ; the restrictions in 
the dealings in foreign exchange would have to be maintained so long asa 
suitable settlement of Germany’s foreign debts in accordance with her 
paying capacity was not granted. Also it was the Government's aim 
to preserve the railways and get their speedy return to the sole control of 
Germany. They would zealously develop aerial traffic as a means of 
furthering peaceful union of nations. 

They welcomed the World Economic Conference and were ready to 
co-operate in it. Finally, in view of the great excitement in the nation, 
the Government considered a further session of the Reichstag impossible. 
It would contradict the spirit of the national resurgence if the Government 
had to bargain and beg for the approval of the Reichstag for each and 
every one of its actions; but they did not intend to abandon the 
Reichstag, and its existence and that of the Reichsrat were not threatened. 

The Enabling Bill empowered the Government to make laws, including 
the Budget law and loan authorisation laws, and these laws might deviate 
from the Constitution in so far as they did not affect the institutions of 
Parliament. The rights of the President remained untouched. Laws 
thus made would be drawn up by the Chancellor and promulgated in 
the Gazette. Articles 68-77 of the Constitution were not to apply to 
them (These Articles comprised the whole chapter of the Constitution 
specifying the process of legislation, the Reichsrat’s power of caveat, the 
procedure for submitting bills to a national plebiscite, the two-thirds 
majority in the House needed for constitutional amendments, the 
President’s duty of proclamation and so on). This article excluded 
Parliament entirely from legislative work, unless its co-operation was 
invited by the Government. The Chancellor’s signature sufficed in 
future for the laws of the Reich, hitherto signed by the President. 

The arrests were reported of Herr Severing, the former Minister of the 
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Interior and existing titular holder of that office in Prussia, of Dr. 
Gereke, Reich Commissioner for Employment, and of Herr Hermes, a 
former Minister of Finance. 

Many arrests of Communists were reported from Bavaria. 


March 24th.—The President signed the Enabling Bill, which entered 
into force. The Prussian Government Press Department stated that the 
arrest of Dr. Gereke was connected with charges of embezzlement. Herr 
Severing was released. 

A concentration camp was opened near Stuttgart. The Commissarial 
Minister of the Interior in Bavaria issued an order dissolving all ‘‘ defence 
forces’ with the exception of S.A. and Stahlhelm. A_ semi-official 
statement said, ‘‘ every able-bodied German ought to be in the Storm 
Detachments ; that is his proper place, and in it he must work for his 
Fatherland.” 

The Central Union of German Citizens of Jewish Faith (with 565,000 
members) issued a statement that all the reports of cases of mutilation of 
Jewish corpses and molestation of Jewish women were absolutely 
fictitious. It also declared that the Reich and State Governments had 
successfully taken steps to put a stop to the outrages and acts of vengeance 
against Jews which had arisen out of the political convulsions of the 
previous few weeks. 


March 25th.—Captain Goring received the foreign press and protested 
against the dissemination of exaggerated news of events in Germany. 
(Some journals of minor standing had published reports of the killing of 
1,400 Communists at Hamburg and other equally sensational stories). 
He admitted that there had been beatings, killings and house visitations 
by private individuals, but their number had been insignificant for the 
times, and the action by the authorities had led to their diminution. 
Jewish and foreign-owned undertakings were now able to carry on their 
activities, Jews had occasionally been beaten, but several members of 
patriotic associations who had been guilty of such excesses had already 
been dismissed. If the Jewish citizen would keep himself “‘ within certain 
limits ’’ nothing would happen to him, and officials had only been dismissed. 
because they were socialists. 

The Government would not allow people to be persecuted merely 
because they were Jews. Sharp measures had also been taken against the 
molestation of foreigners, and no such case had been reported to the 
police for a week. 

A representative body of foreign correspondents were allowed to see 
Herr Thalmann and other well-known communists and pacifists and 
found them in good health. 

The President signed the ‘“‘ Margarine Decree,” raising the import 
duties in order to stimulate the domestic production of butter and edible 
fats. It was understood that a monopoly for oils and fats would be set 
up. 

_The Minister of Justice for Bavaria decided that Judges of Jewish 
origin were to be excluded from all criminal law courts, and the Mayor 
of Munich announced that no municipal contracts would be given to 
Jewish or ‘‘ Marxist ”’ firms. 


March 26th.—A Nationalist demonstration was held in Berlin to 
celebrate the re-awakening of the “‘ Monarchist idea.’’ Herr von Bis- 
marck said that German history had shown that the country’s future 
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was inseparably linked with the ‘‘ Prussian idea,’’ of which the hereditary 
Hohenzollern monarchy formed an integral part. ’ 

March 27th.—Following a conference between the Chancellor and Dr, 
Goebbels the previous day an announcement was made to the effect that 
an organised campaign was to be launched against Jewish businesses and 
Jews in the professions. It was described as a counter-movement to the 
foreign boycott and press campaign against Germany, to take the form of 
‘effective measures to counter the atrocity propaganda conducted 
against the new national régime in Germany by interested Jewish circles 
in America and England.” 

The press announced that a Nazi “Committee of Action” would 
organise the boycott of Jewish business, and propaganda would be directed 
to causing a demand to be made to Berlin from the country for the 
introduction of a quota for the participation of Jews in the professions 
and in public employment. 

The Stahlhelm section of the Auxiliary Police Force in Brunswick 
was disarmed by the Nazis, and its leaders arrested, the Brunswick 
Government having stated that the section had recently been recruiting 
new members from the dissolved Reichsbanner and the Socialist party. 

Thirteen summary Courts, from which there was no appeal, were set 
up in Prussia to try offences against the political decrees of the Govern- 
ment other than those of treason, espionage, etc., which came before 
the Supreme Court. 

The titular Government of Prussia informed the Reich Commissioner 
that they felt themselves absolved from their duties—and so laid them 
down—by the action of the Diet on March 22nd in voting approval of 
their dismissal by President von Hindenburg. 

March 28th.—The Minister of Labour, Herr Seldte (founder of the 
Stahlhelm) stated that the Brunswick affair was “a purely local matter, 
which in no wise affects the co-operation between the Stahlhelm and 
the S.A. throughout the Reich.” 

Nazi headquarters issued an order for the whole Nazi machine to be 
set in motion against the Jews, and providing for a national boycott of 
Jewish goods and of Jews in the professions to begin on April ist. A 
manifesto was also issued stating that ‘‘ Communists and Marxist criminals 
and their Jewish intellectual instigators who took their money abroad in 
good time are unloosing from abroad an unscrupulous and treasonable 
agitation against the German nation.” 

Jewish shops in many towns were closed, especially in the Ruhr, but, 
on the whole, order was maintained. 


Great Britain. 

March 15th.—In a statement in Parliament Mr. Baldwin said that the 
British prisoners in Russia had been visited by the British Ambassador, 
who had been instructed to protest strongly to the Foreign Commissat 
against their detention. The Ambassador had not received a satisfactory 
reply to his requests to know the exact charge against them and the 
nature of the facilities which would be accorded them for their defence, 
and he was representing to the Soviet Government the grave view taken 
of such proceedings against British subjects of high standing engaged i" 
normal commercial pursuits and to point out the unfortunate consequences 
to Anglo-Soviet relations if the matter were not rectified. . 

March 16th.—The Soviet Ambassador visited the Foreign Office 
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connection with the arrests of British subjects in Moscow, when his 
attention was drawn to the very serious view of the arrests taken by the 
Government. 

Mr. MacDonald’s speech at Geneva introducing the British disarma- 
ment plan. (See League of Nations Disarmament Conference.) 

March 17th.—The French Minister of Finance, who had come to 
London in connection with the arrangements for the World Economic 
Conference, had a prolonged conversation with Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
and Mr. Runciman. A statement was issued to the effect that it was 
found that there was a large measure of agreement as to the principles 
which should be followed in dealing with the various subjects covered 
by the agenda of the Conference. 

" The Government’s proposals for the Reformed Constitution of India 
were issued as a White Paper, Cmd. 4268. It consisted of an expository 
introduction, the text of the proposals and appendices dealing with 
technical details, such as the franchise and the fields of legislative powers. 

The introduction outlined the developments since 1gr1g, including 
the examination by the Simon Commission and terminating with the 
declaration approved by Parliament when presented to it on December 
I, 1931. 

By the proposals the Provinces were given autonomy, and responsible 
Government was conceded to a Federal Government over the whole 
field of administration, except in regard to certain “ reserved ’’ subjects. 
The Federation would consist of the (11) autonomous Provinces of British 
India, and the Indian States, and it would be brought about by the 
Princes surrendering a defined corpus of their existing sovereign rights 
to the Federation, but retaining internal autonomy otherwise, unaffected 
by any other consideration than the existing suzerainty of the Crown. 

It was a condition of the setting up of the Federation that (1) Rulers of 
States representing at least half the aggregate population of the Indian 
States and entitled to not less than half the States’ seats in the Upper 
House of the Legislature should have executed the necessary Instruments 
of Accession ; and (2) that a reserve bank, free from political influence, 
should have been set up and be successfully operating. These conditions 
fulfilled, it would rest with both Houses of Parliament to move the 
Crown by an Address to issue a Royal Proclamation inaugurating the 
Federation. 

The Viceroy was to have a dual capacity ; Governor-General as head 
of the Federation and Viceroy as conducting relations with States outside 
the Federal sphere. As Governor-General he would be aided by a Council 
of Ministers responsible to the Legislature in all matters save those 
concerned with the three Departments to be reserved to his personal 
administration ; ¢.e., Defence, External Affairs and Ecclesiastical Affairs. 

He was also to be given “ special responsibility ” in respect of ; (1) 
the prevention of grave menace to the peace or tranquillity of India or 
any part thereof ; (2) the safeguarding of the financial stability and credit 
of the Federation ; (3) the safeguarding of the legitimate interests of 
minorities ; (4) the securing to the members of the public services of any 
rights provided for them by the Constitution and the safeguarding of 
their legitimate interests ; (5) the protection of the rights of any Indian 
State; (6) the prevention of commercial discrimination ; and (7) any 
matter which affected the administration of the reserved departments. 

The proposals regarding responsibility for finance were based on the 
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assumption that “ before the first Federal Ministry comes into being a 
Reserve Bank, free from political influences, will have been set up,” and 
failure to do this, or the “ existence of financial, economic or political 
conditions such as to render it impracticable to start the new Federal 
and Provincial Governments on a stable basis’’ would necessitate a 
reconsideration of the position. 

The Instrument of Instructions (to the Governor-General) would 
formally recognise the fact that the defence of India must to an increasing 
extent be the concern of the Indian people and not of the British 
Government alone. 

The Council of State was to consist (apart from the Governor-General’s 
counsellors) of not more than 250 members, of whom 150 would be 
elected from British India, 100 appointed by the rulers of States, and not 
more than 10 (officials) nominated by the Viceroy. 

The Assembly was to consist of not more than 375 members, 250 
elected to represent constituencies in British India and 125 appointed by 
the rulers of States. 

The Governor-General would have limited ordinance-making powers 
corresponding to those already existing. 

The Legislature was to be debarred from passing laws of a discrimina- 
tory character; 1.e., such as laws subjecting any British subject or 
company domiciled in the U.K. to any disability or discrimination in the 
exercise of certain specified rights, if a British Indian subject or company 
would not be subjected in the U.K. to a disability of a similar character. 
The rights safeguarded were the right to enter, travel, and reside in any 
part of British India, to hold property, to carry on trade in or with 
British India, and to employ agents for any of those purposes. 

For the franchise for the Lower Chamber qualifications were laid 
down the effect of which would be to enfranchise between 2 and 3 per 
cent. of the population of British India. Similar, but lower, qualifications 
for the franchise for the Provincial Legislatures were expected to produce 
a Provincial electorate of about 14 per cent. of the total population, or 
say, 27 per cent. of the adult population. Women could vote and sit in 
both Federal and Provincial Legislatures. 

The Secretary of State was to continue to recruit for the Civil Service 
and the Police for at least 5 years, after which a statutory enquiry would 
be held into the question, and the Governments in India would be 
associated with the enquiry. The decision on the result of it would rest 
with H.M. Government, and be subject to the approval of Parliament. 

The Secretary of State’s Council for India would be abolished and its 
place taken by not less than 3 and not more than 6 advisers to be consulted 
as the Secretary of State might think fit. 

A Federal Court with full jurisdiction in cases raising constitution 
issues (such as the spheres of the Federal and Provincial authorities) 
would be set up and power be given to establish a Supreme Court, to a! 
as a Court of Appeal in British India. 

March 18th.—Mr. MacDonald and Sir John Simon in Rome. (5# 
Italy.) 

March 19th.—The French Minister of Finance left London on his 
return to Paris and in a statement to the press said that the negotiation 
had been concerned with the whole of the subjects enumerated in tht 
agenda of the World Conference. The official communiqués had “ right!) 
emphasised the very friendly character of our conversations and ou! 
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very large similarity of views on the most essential problems of the 
Conference.” 

The Metropolitan-Vickers Company issued a statement to the press 
pointing out that the charges reported in the Soviet press as having 
been formulated against the engineers in Russia were ludicrous and the 
action described as having been taken to damage the turbines at Dnieprstroi 
quite impossible from an engineering point of view. 

March 21st.—The Premier and Foreign Secretary in Paris, and issue 
of communiqué. (See France.) 

March 22nd.—The text of the British Draft Disarmament Convention 
was published as a White Paper, Cmd. 4279. 

March 23rd.—A debate was held in the House of Commons on the 
Prime Minister’s account of his visits to Geneva and Rome. Mr. 
MacDonald explained that he had gone to Geneva at the request of his 
colleagues because of reports that the Disarmament Conference was 
passing from coma to demise. He had found that it was waiting for a 
definite plan, and this he had given it, including figures which most 
delegates were as anxious that he should give as they were anxious not 
to give themselves. The nations now knew that the Conference could 
not go on indefinitely, and they had before them a plan comprising two 
main features ; (1) the production of definite figures of suggested national 
armaments ; (2) the translation into practical proposals of the pledge of 
equality of status given to Germany. 

Mr. MacDonald then explained the bearing of the plan on German 
policy. It was ridiculous to think that any nation could remain bound by 
obligations which it considered inconsistent with its honour. The plan 
proposed to substitute other voluntary obligations. He admitted that 
recent events had enormously increased the risk, and that there had been 
upsetting events and speeches, but the plan at least provided for a transi- 
tion period during which there should be no German rearmament and 
there should be disarmament elsewhere. 

Referring to the Rome visit, the Premier said he had accepted the 
invitation, after receiving M. Daladier’s good wishes, because he wanted to 
make a contribution to restore the recently shaken tranquillity of mind 
in some nations, and because he had heard that Signor Mussolini had a 
plan for the establishment of peace. He could not answer, without 
notice, questions on a project not vet fully formed, but he could say that 
on arrival in Rome he had been handed a document embodying Signor 
Mussolini’s thoughts on effective collaboration between the four Western 
Powers. Briefly the plan was for a pact to last 10 years, and to be 
concluded within the framework of the League of Nations. During this 
period the four Powers would consider what modifications of the Treaties 
might be possible or advisable, and bind themselves absolutely not to 
resort to force in the meantime. 

Mr. MacDonald then referred to the necessity of working out certain 
details to make it more comprehensive. In general, he viewed it as the 
logical result of Article 19 of the Covenant, and as a practical method for 
ensuring peaceful revision, by the four Powers most generally concerned, 
of Treaty arrangements, the resultant difficulties of which, in any case, 
those Powers would have to face. 

It was quite untrue that he had ever thought of offering Tanganyika 
to Herr Hitler as an inducement to fall into line. The only substantial 
point raised had been how the smaller States affected could be consulted ; 
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and he assured those States there and then that they would be consulted. 
He added two warnings ; one that summary rejection of the scheme by 
any nation would be really unpardonable ; and that those who would 
benefit most from the revision of treaties must give substantial proof 
of the sincerity of their co-operation in the cause of peace. If this new 
effort succeeded, the greatest step towards peace and disarmament since 
the war would have been effected. 

Mr. Churchill complained that the British plan had come at the worst 
possible time ; it was a foolish moment to press it on the French, when 
there was a ‘‘ tumultuous insurgence of ferocity” in Germany. What a 
time to ask France to halve her army and allow Germany to double hers ! 
The suggested four Power pact had also come just at the wrong moment. 

Mr. Eden, replying for the Government, claimed that the debate 
had given them great encouragement. Criticism had been constructive, 
except for Mr. Churchill, who had rightly said, however, that European 
appeasement depended on better relations between France and Germany. 
The method of seeking peace by secret diplomacy had failed ; the other 
way, through open conferences, might yet succeed. 

What better step could the Prime Minister have taken than to try 
to enlist the co-operation of Italy in bringing about a rapprochement 
between France and Germany ? Moreover, it was not true that in the 
proposed Convention France was to halve her army and Germany double 
hers—Germany was asked to substitute short-term for long-term enlist- 
ment, a change repeatedly suggested by France. 

The Convention, he said, would have to satisfy three conditions ; it 
must provide a substantial measure of disarmament, a step towards 
equality of treatment, and the prospect of a 5 years’ settlement. 

In conclusion he assured questioners that any final scheme would be 
submitted to Parliament for ratification. 

The Soviet Embassy announced that it was informed that the Public 
Prosecutor in Moscow had agreed to the release on bail of three of the 
arrested English engineers, and that the Metropolitan-Vickers Co., had 
been asked to deposit 25,000 roubles on account of one of them and 
15,000 on account of each of the others. 

March 26th.—The Jewish Board of Deputies met in private in London 
to consider events in Germany and afterwards issued a statement to the 
press. This announced the adoption of a resolution that “the Board 
believe that the freedom and justice demanded for Germany by her 


representatives abroad must also be accorded to her own citizens, Jewish 
and non-Jewish alike, and that the one cannot be attained without 


the other.” 

March 27th.—Sir Samuel Hoare, speaking in the House of Commons, 
explained the background and the inspiration of the Government’ 
Indian policy, and maintained that the White Paper went far enoug) 


to meet all reasonable criticisms from Indian Nationalists. It was 
neither a white flag nor a red flag, and the present debate was not 4 
challenge to Parliament to pronounce upon the merits of the Govern- 
ment’s proposals, because it was the exact step in the procedure of refer- 
ring the proposals to a Joint Select Committee which he had fore- 
shadowed nine months previously. 

For 100 years England had been leading India to suppose that Western 
institutions were coming to her and were suitable to her, and this trend 
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of policy constituted a moral obligation more important than any of the 
definite pledges. 

The proposals of the White Paper were subject to the overriding 
consideration that there must be no weakening of the Executive, which 
would mean that the Constitution would founder. They envisaged 
reform not as a snub to the Simon Report, but because the new factor 
of the attitude of the Princes had appeared since the Report, and because 
the Government felt that Provincial autonomy alone would not have 
worked. The Indians themselves had asked for safeguards, and in spite 
of these, the transfer of 77 subjects made the advance the greatest in 
history. 

Dealing with the question of the adhesion of the Indian States to 
Federation, the Secretary of State said India was too big to be governed 
by a highly centralized Federal Government, and therefore, the type of 
Federation chosen was that which transferred the balance of power to 
the Federal units. The Provinces would have a very free hand for 
autonomous development. 

He then dealt with the safeguards, and claimed that under the new 
scheme Governors-General and Governors would, on the whole, have less 


exacting work than at present. 


India. 

March 17th.—Publication of British Government’s proposals for a 
Reformed Constitution. (See Great Britain.) 

March 20th—The Viceroy opened the session of the Chamber of 
Princes and in his speech referred to the passage at the beginning of the 
British White Paper regarding the allocation of seats in the Council of 
State. It gave considerable latitude of interpretation and he suggested, 
as an illustration, that the pooling of seats and the appointing of joint 
representatives might be the nucleus of a party machine. 

As regards safeguards, it was open to the Princes to urge further 
points before the Joint Select Committee. Lord Willingdon concluded, 
“In all matters not expressly ceded to the Federation, you will attain 
what you have long desired, direct relations with the Crown through the 
Viceroy, and the protection promised in your treaties and engagements 
has been re-affirmed in a manner which should satisfy the most doubtful 
among you.” 

March 25th.—The retiring Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes 
(the Maharaja of Nawanagar) attacked the Federation scheme as 
dangerous to the States and the British connection. The scheme differed 
from all modern federations, and the States were expected to contribute 
the elements of stability and experience. He thought it unfortunate that 
the realisation of British India’s political ambitions was made contingent 
on the acceptance of a particular type of federation by the States, and he 
feared that the Federal Court, the Viceroy and the Upper Chamber would 
be unable to prevent the Federal Centre from swallowing up the States. 
Also the proposed Constitution would mean the destruction of Kingship. 

After the Viceroy had intervened a resolution was passed declaring 
that the entry of the Princes into the Federation depended on the inclusion 
in the Constitution of essential safeguards for which the States had 
consistently pressed. A second resolution recorded disappointment with 
the tentative outline of the proposals of H.M. Government for the alloca- 
tion of the seats of the States inter se, but added that as the proposals 
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were only illustrative and the Viceroy had invited amendments, the 
Chamber was prepared to make a further attempt towards that end. 


Iraq. 

March 20th.—The Premier resigned, on grounds of health, and the 
King’s Chamberlain, Rashid Beg el Gailani, formed a Cabinet with 
General Nuri Pasha as Foreign Minister, General Yasin Pasha as Minister 
of Finance, and Hikmat Beg Sulaiman as Minister of the Interior. 


Irish Free State. 

March 15th.—The Senate declined, by 24 votes to 16, to give a second 
reading to the Constitution (Removal of Oath) Bill, 1933, and carried an 
amendment declining to consider it until it had been made the subject 
of negotiation between the Executive Council and the British Government, 
with a view to an amicable agreement. 

March 16th.—The Dail passed the Land Purchases (Annuities Fund) 
Bill, 1933, through all its stages, by 70 votes to 39. 


Italy. 

March 18th.—Mr. MacDonald and Sir John Simon arrived in Rome 
and were met by the Premier. Mr. MacDonald, on arriving, sent a 
message to the Italian press stating how much he welcomed the op- 
portunity of a preliminary exchange of views regarding the problems 
(at Geneva) with Signor Mussolini. There was no time to waste. Peace 
would have to be organised quickly if it was to be organised at all. 

March 19th.—An official announcement was issued stating that the 
Premier had had two conversations with the British Ministers in which 
they had “‘ examined a project for an understanding on the larger political 
questions, put forward by the head of the Italian Government with the 
object of securing the collaboration of the four Western Powers in an 
effort to promote, in the spirit of the Kellogg Pact and the ‘ no-force’ 
declaration, a long period of peace for Europe and the world.” 

March 20th.—The British Ministers left Rome for Paris, and before 
his departure Mr. MacDonald made a statement to the press at the 
British Embassy in which he said that the announcement of the previous 
day was authoritative and covered the whole ground; and added, 
‘‘ Please add nothing to it and take nothing from it.’”” He was convinced 
that the views of the various statesmen could be co-ordinated in a 
general agreement and concluded, “ we are out for an agreed and not an 
imposed peace, a peace that will arise out of the satisfaction of the 
various nations that are in a position to disturb it.” 

March 23rd.—In a message to the Blackshirts on the 14th anniversary 
of the foundation of the Fasci di Combattimento, Signor Mussolini said 
“that which we willed in the distant spring of 191g is to-day reality in 
Italy, and will to-morrow be reality in Europe.” The principles of 
Fascism would pass over frontiers, and “our doctrine is henceforth 
universal, our work already bears witness for us for the centuries to come.” 

Mr. MacDonald’s statement in Parliament re his visit to Rome. 


(See Great Britain.) 
Japan. 


March 17th.—The press reported that the Privy Council had accepted 
the Cabinet’s view that the islands over which Japan exercised a mandate 
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were a part of Japanese territory, and that if they left the League that 
body would have no authority to demand the rendition of the islands. 


March 23rd.—The Navy Office stated that the sovereignty of the 
Pacific Islands was vested solely in Japan by virtue of secret agreements 
made during the war and later confirmed by the Allied Supreme Council. 
The mandates were derived not from the League, but from the Peace 
Conference. The substance of sovereignty rested with the mandatory, 


March 27th—The Privy Council decided to transmit to Geneva 
formal notification of withdrawal from the League, and the decision was 
sanctioned by the Emperor. The telegram to the League pointed out 
that for 13 years Japan had co-operated fully towards the attainment 
of its high ideals, but throughout that period had insisted that China 
was not an organised State. It had frequently been made manifest in 
the deliberations at Geneva that there existed serious differences of 
opinion between Japan and the other Powers concerning the application 
and even the interpretation of various international engagements and 
obligations, including the Covenant of the League, and the principles 
of international law. It had always been the conviction of Japan that, 
in order to make possible the maintenance of peace in various regions 
of the world, it was necessary, in existing circumstances, to allow the 
operation of the Covenant to vary in accordance with the actual conditions 
prevailing in each of those regions. 

The Report adopted by the Assembly misapprehended the spirit 
of Japan and contained gross errors both of fact and in conclusions, and 
because of these and other factors, ‘“‘ Japan has been led to realise the 
existence of an irreconcilable divergence of views dividing Japan and the 
League on policies of peace, and especially as regards the fundamental 


principles to be followed in the establishment of a durable peace in 


the Far East.”’ 
An Imperial Rescript was promulgated informing the nation that 


the attitude of the Government towards enterprises intended to promote 
international peace had not changed. 


Latvia. 

March 22nd.—M. Blodnieks, leader of the Farmers’ Party, formed a 
Coalition Cabinet, with M. Salnais as Foreign Minister and M. Annuss as 
gd of Finance. All the Ministers belonged to the Centre or the 

ight. 


League of Nations. 

March 15th.—The Far East Advisory Committee met and took note 
of the replies received from the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. regarding colla- 
boration. The U.S. representative took his seat and expressed his 
pleasure in co-operating with the Committee. 

The Committee appointed a sub-committee to examine the problem 
of the arms traffic, consisting of the U.K., France, Germany, Italy, 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Spain and 
Switzerland. 

March 17th—The Report of the Committee of Three on the Leticia 
dispute was published. It suggested that the Council should recommend 
the complete evacuation of Leticia by the Peruvian forces and withdrawal 
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of all support from the Peruvians who had occupied the area ; also that 
negotiations should then be begun on the basis of the treaties in force 
between the two countries (.e., the Treaty of March 24th, 1922). 

March 18th.—The Council decided unanimously to recommend the 
evacuation of Leticia by the Peruvians, and that negotiations should then 
be begun and carried out with all expedition. The Peruvian delegate 
thereupon left the Council table. The Colombian delegate accepted the 
report. 

March 27th—The Secretary-General circulated to members the 
telegram from the Japanese Foreign Minister giving notice of intention 
to withdraw from the League. (See also Japan.) 

The Secretary-General replied, quoting the text of Article 1, paragraph 
3 of the Covenant. 


DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE. 


March 16th.—Mr. MacDonald made a speech in the General Committee 
as an introduction to the presentation of a British draft of a disarmament 
Convention. He began by explaining why his Government had felt 
called upon to intervene in order to speed up the business of the Confer- 
ence. It was time to enter the last phase, and he asked, was any con- 
ference ever faced with issues which raised more sharply the questions 
of life and death of great States ? The fabric of civilisation could almost 
be heard creaking about their ears. The compartmental method of 
surveying the problems of disarmament had yielded its maximum use- 
fulness, and it was time for somebody to produce a complete scheme. 

In preparing a scheme they had to consider whether this scheme 
should not meet two requirements ; that of disarmament ; and the fact 
that every nation asked to have its responsibilities and its gifts related 
to actual existing circumstances. An old friend of his, and a great 
servant of international peace, had recently said, ‘‘ Either Germany is 
given justice and freedom or Europe will risk destruction.’ Those 
were words which every delegation must ponder over and over again. 
Justice and peace would have to be based on contributions from both 
sides—from the armed and the disarmed. 

Mr. MacDonald went on to explain the twofold meaning of the 
Five-Power Declaration—the grant of equality, a military concession, 
and the undertaking never to use force for the attainment of political 
ends. “ Revision certainly,” he remarked, “ revision, however, not at 
the point of the bayonet, but at the point of reason expressed and ex- 
changed across a table.” 

He then read out the two germane clauses of the declaration. These 
meant: security (no resort to force on account of superior potential 
position given by a declaration of equality), and the reaching of equality 
by stages. Speaking as the chairman of the Five-Power Conference 
he said that that declaration, which was made for its psychological 
effect, was inexplicably tied up and made part of the declaration that they 
were all in favour of equality. 

The problem of peace was psychological. Confidence had been 
distur by recent events, but an adjournment would be the most 
heartbreaking confession of failure that the Conference could indulge 
in. The British delegation therefore offered a business document cover- 
ing the whole field of disarmament. It was a less British Government 
proposal than a service to the Conference. 
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The plan assumed a transitional period, but it was to be fixed for 
; years. He knew it would satisfy nobody ; it was not a shop-window 
afiair or a message from Mars. It had five characteristics. (1) It was 
not indefinite, but for 5 years. (2) It was not a rearmament convention. 
(3) It provided for control. (4) It set up bodies like the Disarmament 
Commission to study further disarmament and the solution of future 
political problems. (5) It gave opportunity to restore confidence so 
that the fears they had had to contend against during the past few 
weeks should be removed before the next Conference. 

They had been impressed by the French plan for the standardisation 
of armies, and by the Hoover proposals and had suggested figures for 
the Continental countries. He then gave some details of the plan, 
and concluded by reminding them that, while there might be risks in 
the plan, as in any plan, it would be worse if there were no plan. If they 
failed, the stream of events would lead to catastrophe. 

In describing the British plan, Mr. MacDonald said, “‘ We begin in 
our draft proposals with articles dealing with the organisation of peace. 
And there we lay down quite plainly that no nation which has signed 
the agreement of this Conference, which I hope is going to be signed, 
can be indifferent to a breach of the Kellogg Pact by any other nation. 
We couple that with the provision relating to supervision which will 
give some security that whatever obligations have been undertaken are 
being actually carried out. In that, on the matter of neutrality, we use 
the idea expressed at such a timely moment, and so clearly and 
emphatically by Mr. Stimson, the late Secretary of State to the U.S. 
Government,” (vide Mr. Stimson’s statement of August 8th, 1932, regarding 
the Kellogg Pact having rendered neutrality illegal.) 

The Convention was then distributed. It opened with 4 articles 
to be concluded by all the parties to the Kellogg Treaty. By these it 
was declared that any war undertaken in breach of that Treaty was a 
matter of interest to all, and should be regarded as a breach of obligations 
assumed towards each one of them. The contracting parties then agreed 
to limit their armaments as provided in the Convention. 

In the event of a breach or threat of a breach of the Treaty, there 
should be a conference between the parties, if any five of them, including 
one at least of the Great Powers, so requested. Any conclusions reached 
at the conference would have to be concurred in by the representatives 
of all the Great Powers and by a majority of the other Governments 
participating. 

Under disarmament, the question of effectives was dealt with first, 
and the Convention stated that the principle of computing them by 
the average of the number of days’ duty performed had secured universal 
acceptance as the fairest method of taking account of armies with differing 
periods of service. It was thought advisable to put the whole of the 
land forces of the Continent on a comparable basis, and with a view to 
limiting the power of aggression, to reduce them to a militia basis by 
fixing 8 months as the maximum period of service. 

Working on the principle of average daily effectives, the longer the 
period of service, the smaller would be the number of men trained each 
year. Provision was also made for a fixed ratio of long service personnel 
to conscription in all Continental armies. A table showed the averages 
of daily effectives not to be exceeded in these, under two heads—stationed 
at home, and overseas. The figures for the principal Powers were ; 
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Germany, at home, 200,000, overseas, nil ; France, 200,000 and 200,000 
respectively : Italy, 200,000 and 50,000: Poland, 200,000 and nil: 
Belgium, 60,000 and 15,000: Rumania, 150,000 and nil; Czecho- 
slovakia, 100,000 and nil; Yugo-slavia, 100,000 and nil; and Russia, 
500,000 and nil. Hungary would be allowed 60,000, but Austria was 
not shown. 

As regards material, the maximum calibre for land guns should be 
105 mm. (4-5 ins.) but existing guns of up to 155 mm. (6 ins.) might be 
retained. For coast defence guns the limit would be 405 mm. (16 ins.), 
The maximum tonnage of tanks would be 16 tons. All prohibited 
material would be destroyed by stages. 

As regards naval reductions, the object was to extend the Treaty of 
London to include France and Italy, and further to stabilise the remaining 
naval forces of other Powers at the figures reproduced in the Armaments 
Year Book, 1932, t.e., to hold the situation created by the Naval Treaties 
until the conference due in 1935. 

The truce in capital ship building would be extended to all except that 
Italy might lay down one vessel. (France having laid down Dunkerque). 

There would be no construction of 8-in. gun cruisers, except as already 
provided for. All other construction would be purely for replacement 
and conform to the qualitative limitations already in force. Germany 
would be free from the Versailles limitations, but her naval position would 
be stabilised up to the end of 1936 at its existing condition. She would 
conform to the truce in capital ship building and limit her other vessels 
to replacement, the qualitative limitations of Versailles being removed. 

A Permanent Disarmament Commission was to be set up, to take 
immediate steps to prepare for the Conference of 1935. 

Bombing from the air would be prohibited, except for police purposes 
in certain outlying regions, and military and naval aircraft abolished. 
This would be dependent upon the effective supervision of civil aviation, 
to prevent its misuse. The number of machines capable of use in war 
allowed to the principal air Powers would be reduced to 500 (i.e., for 
France, Japan, Italy, U.S.A., U.S.S.R., and the United Kingdom) with 
lower totals for the others (i.e., Poland 200 ; Czechslovakia, 200; Spain, 
200; Yugo-slavia, 200; Rumania, 150 and Belgium, 150). 

No aircraft, except troop-carriers and flying boats, should exceed 
3 tons in unladen weight. No dirigibles should be built or acquired. 
Aeroplanes exceeding the limits allowed would all be disposed of by the 
end of the period of the Convention. Civil aviation would be dealt with 
on the lines proposed by the British delegation on June 30th, 1932. 

Finally, the use of chemical, incendiary and bacterial weapons against 
any State and in any war, should be prohibited. The right to retaliate 
against a violater of this prohibition would, however, remain. 

The Convention would replace those provisions of the Treaties o! 
Versailles, St. Germain, Neuilly and Trianon which still limited the arms 
and armed forces of Austria, Bulgaria, Germany and Hungary. 


March 20th—Mr. Henderson received from a delegation from 4 
meeting of ex-service men of 15 nations, held the previous day, a copy o 
the resolution passed asserting that peace could be maintained only on 
the bases of respect for treaties, and equality of rights for all States, by 
observing the principles of compulsory arbitration, or, in any event, the 
settlement of differences without recourse to force, and security and 
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disarmament, both moral and material. (The meeting represented about 
8 million former combatants, including those of the Central Powers.) 

March 23rd.—The General Committee decided unanimously against 
an immediate adjournment until after Easter. 

March 24th.—The General Committee began discussion of the British 
draft Convention. M. Titulescu, speaking for the Little Entente, said 
they found in the proposal a certain number of principles and a number of 
clauses which were acceptable ; he supported the chairman’s proposal 
to discuss it chapter by chapter. 

The delegates of Switzerland, Hungary and the Netherlands welcomed 
the plan, as did the Turkish delegate, who, however, pointed out that the 
bases of calculation in regard to certain points were quite empiric. He 
asked what was meant by the exception made in favour of aerial bombard- 
ment in certain distant regions and concluded by declaring that the 
demilitarisation clauses of the Dardanelles Convention should be abolished. 
(Articles 3 to 9 of the Convention.) 

The Norwegian delegate complained that no provision was made for 
limitation of expenditure, and no reference to any control of the private 
manufacture of, or trade in, arms. He was also rather alarmed at the 
high figures given in the figures for aerial forces. 

March 25th.—The Italian delegate considered the British plan possessed 
the great quality of vitality which was so important, and it had conferred 
upon the various proposals already before the Conference a reality and a 
practicability never before achieved. Because the plan provided for the 
attainment of security by disarmament and equality of rights it held out 
the prospect of a constructive agreement in which States would sacrifice, 
positively or negatively, their “‘ baggage ” of ideas and practical things 
which the community of nations could not assimilate. 

The Swedish delegate regarded the text as neither complete nor 
altogether satisfactory—in many places it went round the difficulties 
it did not solve. Certain thorny questions were left for consideration by 
the Permanent Disarmament Commission, which thus became a safety- 
valve for political pressure even before it had been set up. Sweden had 
two special desiderata ; budgetary limitation, and quantitative as well 
as qualitative limitation of artillery, so he hoped that amendments to the 
text would be allowed. 

The Canadian delegate accepted the provisions which were applicable 
to the world at large. The Argentine delegate said the first part (re 
security) could hardly apply to Latin America; but he accepted the 
general proposals re effectives, material, etc. 

March 27th——The General Committee concluded the discussion of 
the British draft Convention and resolved to take it as a basis for its 
subsequent discussions, the various delegations retaining the right to 
propose modifications, amendments or additions according to the wishes 
manifested in their statements to the Committee ; also to proceed at its 
next meeting to the examination of the draft chapter by chapter. 

During the discussion M. Massigli emphasised the mathematical 
relation between security and disarmament, declared that the suppression 
of material must be governed by the situation likely to arise after the 
expiry of the first convention, and insisted that there should be no 
rearmament. 

_ Count Raczynski said the security provisions of the draft transformed 
into a legal undertaking the diplomatic practice regularly pursued in the 
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settlement of international disputes. But he was not sure whether the 
system was compatible with that of the League, to which there was only 
one reference, and that only to the Secretary-General. He also would 
require some assurance against rearmament. 

Herr Nadolny declared that Germany had co-operated as fully as 
possible in the organisation of peace. He accepted the first part of the 
draft, for the development of the Kellogg Treaty, but only to make 
possible the disarmament of other countries. The draft acknowledged 
the justification for the request for equality of rights, and he would 
agree to a period of transition ; but modifications would be needed to 
satisfy the dignity of Germany and her need of security. 

Senor Madariaga regretted that the draft did not cover budgetary 
limitation, and pointed out also that the conversations in Rome and Paris 
had complicated their task. 

M. Dovgalevski said his Government would gladly accept figures for 
effectives lower than those provided on condition that they were pro- 
portionately reduced all round and would agree to reduction of the period 
of service if it applied to the Colonies. 

Dr. Wellington Koo appealed for more drastic limitation of the size 
of offensive weapons and said the exception to the total prohibition of 
aerial bombardment gave China special cause for concern. 

The Japanese delegate said the plan was receiving most careful and 
detailed consideration by his Government. 

Sir John Simon said the debate had shown that the time had come 
for an advance, and that advance must be made good. The omission 
of Turkey from the table of effectives was due solely to the fact that she 
was not a Continental Power. Budgetary limitation and the trade in 
arms had been omitted because the technical committees had not com- 
pleted their work. The draft was a composite one, with many borrowed 
features, and its principle was to find a middle course between conflicting 
extremes and to suggest a positive result where there had been a direct 
conflict. 

Germany still had something to give, a contribution which would 
weigh heavily in the scale of better international relations—that o/ 
helping to establish confidence. 

The Committee then adjourned until April 25th. 


Poland. 

March 21st.—The Seym passed an Act authorising the Government to 
rule by decree until November 1st. The opposition Deputies left the 
House, declaring that the special powers given by the Act were tantamount 
to establishing a dictatorship. 


Portugal. 

March 19th.—A plebiscite for the new Constitution was held through- 
out the country. (The Constitution provided for a National Assembly 
to which representatives would be elected for 4 years, and for the election 
of the President of the Republic by direct suffrage for a term of 7 yeats. 
A Consultative National Council would be attached to the Presidency). 

March 23rd.—The official returns of the plebiscite showed that the 
votes cast for the Constitution totalled 580,379, and against 5,405, with 
11,528 abstentions. 
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Rumania. 

March 16th.—-Speaking in the Foreign Affairs Committees of the 
Chamber and Senate the Foreign Minister said that the Little Entente 
Statute contained no military obligations nor secret military clauses 
and it did not affect existing treaties. Rumania was resolved to pursue 
the most peaceful policy towards Russia and to wait a favourable oppor- 
tunity for entering into normal relations with her. He wished to dispel 
the idea that the Little Entente was the instrument of France ; com- 
munity of political conceptions and sincere regard for France were the 
links which bound them to that country. 

March 25th.—Statement by Permanent Council of Little Entente. 


(See Czechoslovakia.) 


Spain. 

March 16th.—The debate in the Cortes on the Casas Viejas affair 
ended with a vote of confidence in the Government carried by 210 votes 
to one. 

March 24th——The Cortes adopted Article 2 of the law controlling 
relations between Church and State. This Article provided for the 
transfer to the ownership of the State of ecclesiastical property through- 
out the country, valued at an estimated total of the equivalent of {100 
million. (The law did not affect the property of Protestant or other 
non-Catholic Churches.) 


U.S.A. 

March 15th—The Senate passed the Economy Bill by 62 votes to 
13. Several thousand banks resumed business, together with many 
stock exchanges, but many hundred banks in the 12 Federal Reserve 
centres still remained closed. The Treasury Department was understood 
to be distributing $2,000 million in emergency currency. Bankers in 
New York estimated that $300 million gold had been paid in to the banks 
during the ten days from March 5th. 

March 16th.—Mr. Norman Davis was appointed head of the delegation 
at Geneva, with the rank of Ambassador. 

March 20th.—The Senate passed the Beer Bill in the form agreed 
upon at a conference between both Houses. 

The Government accepted the invitation to participate in the work 
of the Advisory Committee dealing with the Leticia dispute, but on 
the condition that the U.S. delegate did not vote. 

The President signed the Economy Bill. 

March 21st.—The State Department asked the Berlin Embassy to 
secure a report on the treatment of Jews in Germany, and intimated that 
deep concern was felt in the United States at the reports published 
in the press. 

The House of Representatives passed the Beer Bill. The President 
asked Congress to approve a programme of afforestation and similar 
projects, for the purpose of giving employment to 250,000 men ; also 
for funds for the relief of the destitute unemployed. 

March 22nd.—The President signed the Beer Bill. The House of 
Representatives passed the Farm Relief Bill, giving the Administration 
power to reduce the acreage or production of certain agricultural products. 
—— were to receive compensation by means of rental benefit 
ayments. 
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March 23rd.—Protests against the treatment of Jews in Germany 
were made by meetings of a large number of associations, such as the 
American Jewish Congress, the Union of Jewish Congregations, the 
International Catholic Truth Society and the Council of Congregational! 
and Christian Churches. 

Both Houses of Congress passed the Bill permitting non-member 
banks (1.e., about 10,000 State banks) to borrow from the Federal Reserve 
Banks. 

March 24th.—The President signed the Bank Bill. 

March 25th.—The Secretary of State, in reply to press questions, 
said he could not say “ at the present time that we would sit in with the 
Governments who have defaulted or deferred payment in future dis- 
cussions of their debts.” 

March 26th—The State Department announced that an official 
investigation of conditions in Germany indicated that ‘‘ whereas there 
was for a short time considerable physical mistreatment of Jews, this 
phase may be considered to have virtually terminated.” 

March 27th.—It was reported that $503 million gold had been turned 
in to the 12 Federal Reserve Banks since the drive on hoarders began. 
(March 27th was the last day of grace under the Treasury Order). 

A meeting organised by the American Jewish Congress of over 20,000 
people was held in New York to protest against the alleged persecution 
of Jews in Germany. 


U.S.S.R. 

March 14th—A decree was issued ordering the strictest punitive 
measures against employees of the State found guilty of sabotage and 
authorising the G.P.U. to investigate all cases of arson, explosion or 
wrecking of machinery belonging to State organisations. The decree 
explained that the G.P.U., by the decree of November 15th, 1923, 
already had authority to deal with such offences, and exhorted it to 
show special severity now in connection with them. 

March 15th.—The Central Executive Committee of the Union pro- 
claimed the whole of the U.S.S.R. under a state of emergency, depriving 
the ordinary Courts of a great part of their usual functions and endowing 
the G.P.U. with extended powers to inflict summary punishment. 

A number of Russian employees of Metropolitan-Vickers were arrested 
making 40 in all, of whom 5 (including two of the English staff) had been 
released. 

Statement in Parliament re action by British Ambassador. (S¢ 
Great Britain.) 

March 16th.—Ambassador’s call at the Foreign Office. (See Great 
Britain.) 

March 17th.—In reply to the British Ambassador’s representations, 
M. Litvinoff was reported to have stated that no force or threats could 
induce the Government to allow the arrested British subjects to evade 
the Soviet law. They would be tried shortly before the Supreme Court 
under Article 58 of the Criminal Code. M. Litvinoff expressed surprise 
that the Ambassador should question the jurisdiction of the Government 
to judge the prisoners, and if he were so convinced of their innocence, 
why should he be so alarmed? Political relations were more serious 
than the interests of individual persons or firms. 
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It was also understood that the prisoners would not be allowed 
British legal defence, though British counsel might be allowed to watch 
the case in Court. 

March 19th—The G.P.U. completed its investigations into the 
Vickers case and turned over all the material to the Supreme Court. 

March 20th.—Statement in Parliament ve suspension of trade treaty 
negotiations. (See Great Britain.) 

March 23rd.—Statement by London Embassy re release of three 
Engineers. (See Great Britain.) 

The Moscow authorities were reported to have ordered “ repressive 
measures ’’ against officials of the electrification branches at Leningrad 
and Kharkoff, charged with wilful destruction of machinery. 

March 25th.—The Commissariat of Heavy Industry issued a statement 
declaring that in the previous 4 years it had imported altogether 1,500 
million roubles worth of machinery and equipment, but through negli- 
gence a large proportion of this had become unusable. 

The Public Prosecutor was understood to have refused to comply 
with a request made by the Metropolitan-Vickers Co., that all its em- 
ployees, Russian as well as British, should be released on bail. Two 
more Russian employees of the Company were arrested. 


Yugo-slavia. 
March 20th.—The Skupshtina passed the Budget for 1933-34 by 
243 votes to 12. It balanced at 10,438 million dinars (say £41 million). 
March 25th.—Statement by Permanent Council of the Little Entente, 


(See Czechoslovakia.) 


INFORMATION DEPARTMENT MEMORANDA. 


The Department has issued the following Memorandum :— 
Ref. No. 8.—Germany and Disarmament, 1918-1932 (by J. W. Wheeler- 
Bennett). Price 2s. (to Members, 1s.). 

A Memorandum (Ref. No. 9) on France and Disarmament will be issued shortly. 
_ There has recently been completed for the use of the Department a Survey of 
fecent Developments in Connection with Commercial Barter, Compensation and 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements (by Denzil Baring). This is on file, and is available 
in the Library at Chatham House. 

The Information Department, in collaboration with Mr. Kenneth Grubb, has 
compiled an Introductory Survey of South America. This will be ready for 
publication in the near future. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS, 


1933. 
4th-8th *Committee on Traffic in Women and Children ... 


24th *Establishment Committee, I.L.O. ... 

24th *Finance Committee, L. of N. 

25th *Finance Committee, I.L.O. . 

26th *Supervisory Commission, L. of N.... 

27th *62nd Session of the Governing saan LL. 0. 
8th *72nd Session of the Council.. 


May 29th-June 3rd 7th Biennial Congress of ie: Internasinnal 
Chamber of Commerce ... 


June __tst-7th Meeting of International Vain ‘a League a 
Nations Societies ... 


June 6th *Annual Conference of the I. L. O. 

June *Permanent Mandates Commission .. és 

June Congress of International Chamber of Comnmnerdt 
June International Cotton Congress 

July (?) World Economic Conference 

July 29th-Aug. 5th 25th Esperanto World Congress 

July-August World Grain Conference 


August 1st-16th 4th International Boy Scout Jamboree 


7th-8th 7th Biennial International Scout Conference 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 
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